Ordeal by Fire

The fire did not seem to be a large one, nor to have been
burning long; but suddenly, without notice or alarm being
given to the unfortunate people in the street, the great walls
fell out and people were crushed and buried by the ruins.
Great masses of brickwork knocked people down in all
directions. . . . The vast mass of brickwork filled the road-
way, and it suddenly dawned on the people round that the
fire-engine was actually buried, and that there must be
people buried too. . . . The firemen, by reason of their
helmets and by other circumstances of good fortune which
it is difficult to comprehend, had escaped being buried, and,
managing to keep their feet, were able to move away from
the spot with their lives. But the blows which they received
had inflicted terrible injuries, and the intense heat had
burned and scorched their faces. . . . Men all round, police-
men and civilians, were doubled up with pain, or bleeding
copiously from deep flesh wounds. And all this time the
grave question was asked, how many people had been
buried under the brickwork?

In the meantime the anxiously waiting fire autho-
rities at Westminster and Southwark received the
first definite news of the fire by telephone at 7.50,
when the following message reached them:

We find that Whitele/s manufacturing premises are well
alight. A wall has fallen down, two of our men have been
seriously injured and removed to hospital, and we are in-
formed that there are people buried in the ruins.

This message indicated that the seriousness of the
fire must be far greater than anything that had
occurred in London since the great Tooley Street con-
flagration of 1861. Moreover, most of the previous
great fires of London had broken out in the City, and
it was something new to have a conflagration of this
size in a residential area in the West End. The collapse
of the wall gave rise to theories that the fire must have
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